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THIS  Survey  statement 
should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  preliminary 
only,  and  will  be  revised  and 
enlarged  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  recommendations 
of  the  World  Survey  Conference. 

The  entire  Survey  as  revised 
will  early  be  brought  together  in 
two  volumes,  American  and 
Foreign,  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
financial  campaign  to  follow. 

The  “Statistical  Mirror”  will 
make  a  third  volume  dealing  with 
general  church,  missionary  and 
stewardship  data. 
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INDIA 


(Together  with  Ceylon  and  Afghanistan) 

A  BOUT  one-fifth  of  the  human  race — or  about  350,000,000  souls — dwells 
in  the  region  lying  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  equator,  and  between 
/  the  border  of  Persia  and  that  of  Siam.  This  vast  area  contains  2,146,000 

square  miles  (about  three-fourths  that  of  continental  United  States  of  America, 
with  163  persons  to  the  square  mile  as  compared  with  35  in  this  country. 

Here  is  an  ancient  people  who  drew  their  culture  from  the  simple  lofty  hymns  of 
nature-worship  dating  from  the  time  of  David,  king  of  Israel;  from  their  great  epics 
of  the  time  of  Homer,  though  they  are  many  times  longer  than  his;  from  the  new 
laws  of  the  Buddha  who  belonged  to  the  time  of  Pericles;  and  from  the  folklore  of 
the  fierce  Moslem  hordes  which  invaded  India  about  the  time  of  the  European 
Crusades. 

But  the  glories  of  the  distant  past  do  not  satisfy  the  ideals  of  the  new  day  which  has 
now  dawned  in  India. 

The  racial  diversity  of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  common  observation.  Seven  main 
physical  types  are  recognized — combinations  of  primitive  races.  Of  these  the  Dra- 
vidian,  probably  the  main  original  race,  was  driven  south  before  the  Aryan,  which 
invaded  India  from  the  northwest.  It  is  through  the  Aryan  family  that  India  has 
been  regarded  as  connected  with  the  Greek,  Roman,  Teutonic  and  other  races  of 
Europe. 

Like  the  men  of  ancient  Athens,  the  peoples  of  India  are  “very  religious.”  The 
principal  religious  communities  and  numbers  of  adherents  as  estimated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1919  are  as  follows:  Hindu,  234,000,000;  Moslem,  71,000,000;  Buddhist, 
12,000,000;  Animist,  11,000,000;  Christian,  5,000,000;  Sikh,  3,000,000;  and  Jain, 
1,000,000. 

The  old  superstitions,  the  basis  of  caste  observance,  and  much  of  social  usage  and 
local  worship  are  dying  out  with  the  advance  of  education.  When  a  school  boy 
knows  the  real  cause  of  an  eclipse  he  will  not  show  quite  the  old-time  zeal  in  trying 
to  frighten  the  demons,  Rahu  and  Ketu,  to  make  them  release  the  sun. 

These  people  are  hungry  for  social  freedom  and  for  a  way  of  life  which  will  give 
opportunity  for  development  in  this  world  and  hope  for  the  future. 
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THE  CURSE  OF  CASTE 

OR  ages  the  outstanding  social  characteristic 
of  India  has  been  the  system  of  “caste,” 
a  Portuguese  rendering  for  a  word  that  might 
mean  either  descent  or  race.  This  distinction, 
which  has  been  maintained  with  many  local 
exceptions  for  a  hundred  generations,  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  Hindu  conception  not  observed  by 
Moslems,  Buddhists  and  others.  The  system 
still  shows  vitality  and  will  continue  for  genera¬ 
tions  more.  But  it  has  now  begun  to  decay,  and 
is  sure  to  decline  at  an  increasing  rate  under  the 
economic,  educational  and  religious  movements 
which  are  coming  to  rule  the  heart  of  India. 

The  ancient  system  numbered  four  castes,  but 
they  have  branched  out  so  numerously  that  one 
conservative  authority  asserts  that  there  are 
nearly  two  thousand  castes  of  Hindus,  and  some 
refer  to  over  eighteen  hundred  divisions  of  the 
Brahman  caste  alone. 

Several  reforming  movements  are  steadily 
undermining  the  system.  The  Hindu  Widow 
Remarriage  Act,  passed  years  ago,  has  resulted 
in  many  remarriages. 

Intelligent  Hindus  may  take  sea  voyages  and 
may  dine  with  persons  of  other  castes  as  they 
dared  not  do  a  few  years  ago.  The  marriage  of 
children,  a  source  of  physical  and  moral  feeble¬ 
ness,  is  growing  less  popular  and  the  age  of 
marriage  for  girls  is  steadily  rising. 


The  traditional  attitude  of  the  middle  classes  of 
India,  of  whatever  religion,  has  been  one  of 
indifference  to  the  wrongs  of  women  and  of  the 
depressed  classes:  they  are  now  beginning  to 
see  their  duty  in  these  matters  and  are  casting 
in  their  influence  for  reform. 

IMPERIAL  CITIZENSHIP 

THERE  is  a  host  of  new  problems  demand¬ 
ing  solution.  The  movement  formerly 
called  the  svadesi,  attempted  a  boycott  of 
foreign  goods  and  was  accompanied  with  out¬ 
breaks  of  sedition  and  assassination,  is  now 
known  as  the  “home-rule”  movement  and 
seeks  for  a  larger  degree  of  political  independ¬ 
ence.  It  has  been  rewarded  with  important 
concessions  looking  towards  a  greater  Indian 
participation  in  matters  of  government,  brought 
about  through  the  legislative  reforms  recom¬ 
mended  by  Lord  Morley,  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford. 

Another  problem  much  discussed  has  been  the 
protection  of  Indian  emigrants  from  social  and 
civil  disabilities  in  South  Africa  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  return  of  some 
two  million  Indian  soldiers  from  war  service  in 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Egypt  and  France, 
where  they  received  a  new  view  of  European 
life  and  character  and  contracted  a  new  inter¬ 
national  fellowship,  is  accentuating  the  demand 
for  a  new  social  and  moral  order. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  UNITS 

FOR  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  the  term 
“India”  comprises  all  of  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  divisions:  British  India  proper;  the  native 
feudatory  states  belonging  to  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire;  Nepal  and  Bhutan;  and  the  various  small 
French  and  Portuguese  territories  which  are 
today  only  remnants  of  former  European  em¬ 
pires  once  rivaling  British  India. 

India  is  here  treated  as  composed  of  the  follow- . 
ing  eight  sections:  the  Punjab;  the  United 
Provinces;  Bihar  and  Orissa;  Bengal  and 
Assam;  Burma;  Madras;  Bombay,  and  Mid- 
India.  These  eight  sections  include  not  only 
British  India  but  all  of  the  areas  covered  by  the 
term  “India”  as  defined  above. 

UNITY  THROUGH  LOYALTY 

HE  Hindus  and  Moslems,  always  suspicious 
of  and  hostile  to  one  another,  were  led  by 
the  World  War  to  a  new  unity  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  suzerain.  This  was  specially  notable 
in  the  Moslems,  since  their  Caliph,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  was  on  the  other  side,  and  was  even 
led  to  declare  a  “holy  war”  (jihad)  in  which 
all  pious  followers  of  the  prophet  were  called 
to  join  against  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 
The  call,  however,  was  without  effect. 

It  was  not  merely  the  result  of  wise  British 
diplomacy  but  also  the  conviction  of  the  justice 
of  British  rule  and  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  that  kept  the  Indian  Moslems 
unwavering  in  their  loyalty  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  When  conscience  is  thus 
stirred  even  greater  results  may  be  expected. 

THE  MENACE  OF  ILLITERACY 

HE  educational  situation  in  India  is  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  figures  of  the  last  census 
(1911)  which  show  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the 
people  as  able  to  read  and  write. 

Taking  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  nearly 
9  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  a  little  over  1  per 
cent,  of  the  females  are  literate.  Ceylon  is  in 
advance  of  India,  having  only  26  per  cent, 
literate. 

In  Burma,  the  most  intellectually  advanced 
section  of  farther  India,  22  per  cent,  of  the 


whole  population,  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  female 
population  are  literate.  Mid-India  comes  last, 
having  only  3  per  cent,  literate. 

Among  the  religious  communities  of  India  the 
Hindus  have  nearly  6  per  cent,  literate;  the 
Moslems  only  4  per  cent. ;  the  Christians  about 
22;  and  the  Parsis  (mostly  in  the  Bombay  sec¬ 
tion)  71. 

THE  REMEDY 

IN  India  and  Ceylon,  in  1916,  there  were 
reported  over  14,000  Protestant  missionary 
schools  of  all  grades  attended  by  over  650,000 
pupils. 

The  total  attendance  at  public  schools  in  India 
for  1917  was  reported  over  7,200,000.  In  the 
public  schools  less  than  one-fifth  were  girls, 
though  in  the  missionary  schools  the  ratio  was 
probably  higher.  In  the  public  schools  the 
total  attendance  had  increased  about  17  per 
cent,  in  five  years,  but  the  female  attendance 
had  increased  in  primary  schools  33  per  cent.; 
in  high  schools  47  per  cent. ;  and  in  colleges  201 
per  cent. 

INDIA’S  RELIGIOUS 
COMPLEXITY 

XCEPT  the  Moslem  and  the  Christian, 
the  great  religions  of  India  are  indigenous 
and  none  of  them,  except  Buddhism,  has  been 
largely  extended  from  India  to  other  lands. 
Buddhism  was  overpowered  by  its  older  rival, 
Hinduism,  and  now  has  very  few  adherents  in 
peninsular  India,  though  prevalent  in  Burma 
and  Ceylon. 

Islam  has  been  so  vigorously  propagated  that 
the  present  Moslem  community  in  India  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  country. 

Popular  Hinduism  is  everywhere  tinged  with 
spiritism,  the  worship  of  nature  and  of  animals, 
the  superstitious  dread  and  the  moral  coarse¬ 
ness  of  animism.  Brahmanism,  the  flower  of 
Hinduism,  merely  builds  on  that  foundation  a 
superstructure  of  pantheistic  speculation  on 
transmigration,  illusion  and  merit,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  priestly  domination  through  caste. 
It  thus  has  nothing  to  offer  the  people  in  the 
way  of  relief  from  present  social  bondage. 
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CHRISTIAN  INFLUENCE 

URING  the  past  century  there  have  grown 
up  several  reformed  Hindu  sects  known 
by  the  name  of  Samaj,  i.  e.  society,  which  show 
much  of  Christian  influence  and  the  imitation 
Christian  methods.  They  number  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  adherents. 

The  Christian  community  consists  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  make  up  a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  number;  the  ancient 
Syrian  Church  of  the  Malabar  Coast  which  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  Romish  propaganda; 
some  small  groups  of  Armenians  and  Greeks; 
and  the  Protestant  community  estimated  in 
1919  to  be  2,500,000. 

FIVE  FUNDAMENTAL  NEEDS 

INDIA  fundamentally  needs  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  one;  as  personal;  as  righteous;  as 
forgiving — in  a  word,  as  Father. 

It  needs  democracy,  not  only  to  be  enjoyed 
on  an  equality  with  other  peoples,  but  to  be 
granted  to  its  own  long-injured  brothers  and 
sisters. 

It  needs  a  grasp  on  reality,  to  believe  in  the 
Jesus  of  history  rather  than  in  traditional 
fables  or  speculations  on  rebirth,  illusion  and 
final  absorption. 

It  needs  a  thorough  social  reconstruction, 
through  education.  This  must  include  primary 
instruction  for  all  classes  and  both  sexes;  and 
full  industrial,  normal  and  professional  training 
- — both  no  longer  limited  and  perverted  by  the 
artificial  and  iniquitous  restrictions  of  caste. 

The  people  need  a  vision  of  their  call  to  the 
service  of  their  own  needy  ones,  and  of  Asia  and 
of  the  world,  through  the  consecration  of  their 
religious  instinct,  their  profound  intellectual 
acumen  and  their  gentleness  and  devotion  to 
nature. 

THE  ECONOMIC 
SITUATION 

FROM  the  beginning  the  peoples  of  India 
have  drawn  their  support  mainly  from 
agriculture  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  still 
depend  directly  upon  it;  11  per  cent,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  industrial  preparation  of  materials; 


and  about  6  per  cent,  in  trade.  The  great  river- 
basins,  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  including  the 
delta  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Hughli  to  the 
east,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Godavari,  the  Krisna 
and  the  Kaveri  in  the  south,  afford  soils  of  such 
richness  that  even  with  the  primitive  modes  of 
cultivation  in  vogue  several  crops  a  year  are 
harvested. 

Thus,  except  when  the  southwest  monsoon  (in 
place  of  the  ancient  god  Indra  who  was  thought 
'to  bring  the  rains)  fails  of  its  normal  strength  or 
distribution,  there  is  not  only  sufficient  yield  to 
meet  the  frugal  demands  of  the  inhabitants  but 
much  besides  for  export  and  for  manufactures 
both  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  kind. 

FACTORIES  INCREASING 

HE  great  growth  of  mills  such  as  the 
cotton-mills  of  Bombay,  the  jute-mills  of 
Calcutta,  the  steel-mills  of  Sakchi  or  Jamshed¬ 
pur,  and  the  mines  of  coal,  mica,  silver,  man¬ 
ganese,  tin,  tungsten  and  many  others,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  steady  shifting  of  multitudes 
of  workers  from  the  quiet  villages  to  the  busy, 
grimy  and  deadly  slums,  mark  the  change  that 
is  coming  over  this  dreamy  old  land.  The 
hands  employed  daily  in  the  mills  of  India  in 
1917  were  reported  as  276,771,  the  number 
having  nearly  doubled  in  twenty  years. 

These  throngs  of  industrial  workers  in  the 
manufacturing  centers  will  shortly  become 
sources  of  moral  and  physical  infection  if  not 
early  in  life  shown  a  higher  purpose  and  manner 
of  living.  A  serious  condition  will  be  developed 
by  the  addition  of  western  industrialism  to  the 
present  situation. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  economic  life 
woman,  as  a  factor  in  society,  has  been  given 
a  new  status.  Avenues  are  opening  for  her 
which  hitherto  have  been  closed. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  future  of  female 
education,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  an 
absurd  impossibility  but  is  now  seen  to  be 
practicable  and  essential. 

The  status  of  woman  sets  the  moral  standard 
for  the  home,  as  the  home  does  for  the  nation. 
How  much  remains  to  be  done  is  suggested  by 
the  low  percentage  of  female  literacy,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated. 
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TRAINING  TEACHERS 

HE  main  difficulty  now  in  the  way  of  mis¬ 
sionary  schools  is  in  the  task  of  training 
the  requisite  number  of  Christian  teachers.  The 
improvement,  extension  and  numerical  in¬ 
crease  of  normal  schools  are  probably  the  most 
urgent  missionary  educational  demand  for  the 
next  five  years.  This  gains  some  of  its  urgency 
from  the  need  for  elementary  teachers  as  well 
as  for  preachers,  especially  in  the  regions  of 
the  “mass  movements.” 

The  missionary  institutions  for  secondary  and 
higher  education  require  extension  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities.  They  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  present  receptive  or  tolerant  atti¬ 
tude  of  intelligent  Indians  toward  Christianity. 
Just  at  present  they  seem  well  advanced  in 
comparison  with  evangelistic,  literary  and  social 
organizations,  but  they  have  an  urgent  im¬ 
portance  because  of  the  need  of  trained  leaders, 
both  ministerial  and  lay,  to  organize  and  guide 
the  Christian  community,  particularly  those 
millions  now  ready  to  come  into  its  fellowship 
from  the  depressed  classes. 

There  is  probability  in  the  near  future  of  a 
government  requirement  that  in  missionary 
high  schools  and  colleges  receiving  grants-in-aid 
the  study  of  the  Bible  shall  be  at  the  option  of 
the  student  or  of  his  guardian.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  now  felt,  the  change 
will  be  helpful  in  the  end,  because  it  is  based  on 
a  democratic  principle.  Though  in  consequence 
some  schools  may  have  to  close  for  a  time,  mis¬ 
sionary  education  will  be  made  more  evangelis¬ 
tic. 

PRIMITIVE  MEDICAL 
PRACTISE 

THE  practise  of  medicine  in  India  and  in  the 
adjacent  regions  is  still  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  old-school  physicians — successors 
of  the  vaidya  of  classic  times  and  of  the  hakim 
of  the  Moslems — supplemented  by  the  surgical 
skill  of  the  village  barber. 

There  is  a  considerable  vegetable  pharma¬ 
copoeia,  valuable  for  treating  snake-bite  and 
other  ailments,  but  there  is  no  true  system  of 
medicine  based  upon  scientific  study.  Native 
methods  are  so  largely  those  of  superstition  and 


quackery  that  the  suffering  and  the  loss  of  life 
are  appalling. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  women, 
who  are  counted  of  minor  value;  kept  in  seclu¬ 
sion  in  many  localities  and  generally  prevented 
by  etiquette  from  being  treated  by  male  physi¬ 
cians. 

This  condition  is  also  true  of  children,  who  are 
kept  with  the  women  and  have  to  share  their 
fate. 

The  range  of  diseases  found  in  India  is  astonish¬ 
ing  to  a  western  physician,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  commonest  sanitary  precautions  is  only 
beginning  to  be  introduced  in  the  larger  towns. 
Cases  of  smallpox,  leprosy,  ophthalmia,  bubonic 
plague  and  various  skin  diseases  are  frequently 
encountered  in  the  streets,  and  these  diseases 
are  regarded  as  humanity’s  inevitable  fate. 
About  25,000  deaths  per  year  are  reported  from 
snake-bite  and  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals. 

WESTERN  METHODS 

GAIN  GROUND 

HE  greatest  relief  from  these  horrors  has 
come  in  the  past  from  the  British  Indian 
Medical  Service  which  (in  1916)  had  three 
thousand  hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  a 
record  of  nearly  thirty-five  million  patients 
treated  in  the  year.  There  are  five  government 
medical  colleges  in  India  which  had  at  that 
date  about  2,100  students  including  seventy- 
nine  women. 

Christian  medical  missions  have  wrought  mar¬ 
vels  in  the  saving  of  countless  lives;  in  teaching 
the  value  of  human  life;  in  demonstrating  clean, 
sane  and  effective  methods  of  treatment;  in 
stimulating  other  practitioners  to  better  work 
and  in  expressing  powerfully  the  Christian 
spirit  of  brotherly  kindness. 

There  remains  a  vast  deal  to  be  done  in  the 
villages  and  for  women  and  children  every¬ 
where,  though  the  government  surgeons  and 
the  increasing  number  of  private  practitioners 
are  accomplishing  a  great  deal.  Much  individual 
treatment  can  be  given  by  the  Indian  Christian 
assistant  surgeons  and  other  helpers,  but  western 
leaders  and  instructors  are  wanted  in  great 
numbers. 
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In  1916  there  were  reported  572  Protestant 
missionary  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  India 
and  Ceylon,  202  of  which  are  under  American 
societies  and  treat  about  1,290,000  patients 
every  year.  The  foreign  medical  missionary 
force  numbered  about  400  physicians  and 
nurses,  of  whom  47  men  and  104  women  repre¬ 
sented  American  societies. 

The  sufferings  of  millions;  the  waste  of  invalu¬ 
able  lives;  the  consciousness  of  our  ability  to 
help;  the  full  providential  opportunity  and  the 
special  fitness  of  the  medical  ministry  to  open 
the  way  for  the  gospel,  make  an  irresistible 
appeal. 

As  in  the  evangelistic  and  educational  lines,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Indian  Christian  phy¬ 
sician  should  come  forward.  This,  however, 
requires  that  the  foreign  workers  should  for 
some  years  carry  on  the  major  part  of  the 
medical  practise  and  continue  the  work  of 
estab  ishing  hospitals,  dispensaries,  sanitaria 
and  laboratories;  founding  schools  for  the 
preparation  of  Indian  physicians,  surgeons, 
apothecaries  and  nurses;  and  maintaining  popu¬ 
lar  instruction  in  hygiene. 

There  is  some  difficulty  at  present  in  connection 
with  the  government  requirement  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  British  training  in  the  case  of  medical 
practitioners.  But  it  is  probable  that  early 
recognition  will  be  secured  for  persons  trained 
in  American  colleges  and  hospitals  of  recognized 
standing. 

MASS  MOVEMENTS 

HE  supporters  of  Christian  missions  in 
India  are  not  praying  as  they  were  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago  for  the  doors  to  be  opened.  The 
doors  are  already  wide  open  for  the  missionary 
to  enter  if  he  will. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  this  is  the  coming 
forward  in  the  past  few  years  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  of  the  depressed  classes, 
called  “pariahs,  Panchama  or  fifth  (caste), 
“untouchable’  as  the  chuhra,  chamar  and 
scavenger  in  the  north,  and  the  mala  and  madiga 
in  the  south  Notable  work  in  this  line  has  been 
done  in  the  Punjab  by  the  American  and  Scot¬ 
tish  Presbyterian  missions;  in  the  United 
Provinces  by  the  American  Methodist  and 


Presbyterian  missions;  in  Chota  Nagpur  by  the 
Anglican  Mission;  in  the  Madras  Pres  dency  by 
the  American  Baptist,  the  American  Reformed, 
the  English  Congregational  and  the  Anglican 
missions;  and  in  Hyderabad  State  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  Methodist  missions. 

The  workers  say  there  is  an  average  of  two 
thousand  candidates  a  week  applying  now  for 
instruction  and  baptism. 

Hundreds  of  candidates  have  proved  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  education  and  for  leadership. 

The  most  urgent  need  in  this  movement  is  in¬ 
struction  for  these  new  applicants  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Christian  church.  The  most  ele¬ 
mentary  training  is  required  in  many  matters  of 
morals  and  manners;  in  home  life;  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  of  Christ  and  of  the  Bib’e;  and 
in  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  church, 
in  the  village  and  in  the  nation.  This  training 
cannot  be  given  by  foreign  missionaries  because 
of  their  utterly  insufficient  numbers  and  of  their 
inadequate  acquaintance  with  the  rustic  speech 
and  manners  of  the  people;  nor  can  it  be  given 
by  the  Indian  workers,  because  they  do  not 
constitute  one-tenth  of  the  necessary  trained 
force. 

The  stress  is,  therefore,  now  placed  upon  the 
training  of  Christian  young  men  and  women,  in 
elementary,  secondary,  normal  and  theological 
courses.  These  will  go  out  to  the  villages  and 
city  wards  where  the  poor  folk  are  segregated, 
and  serve  as  preachers,  teachers  and  Bible- 
women  to  teach  the  elements  of  truth,  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  godliness.  This  work  is  urgent,  for  the 
people  who  are  flocking  in  demand  early  bap¬ 
tism,  and  in  some  places  it  has  been  found  that 
if  they  are  kept  long  waiting  they  turn  to  other 
paths,  as  the  Moslem  and  Ayra  Samaj.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  taken  just  as  they  come, 
with  little  preparation,  there  may  grow  up  an 
ignorant  and  feeble  church,  like  those  of  an 
earlier  age  on  the  Malabar  Coast. 

These  humble  people  must  be  received,  but 
they  must  be  taught  before  being  taken  into 
full  membership.  For  this  teaching  thousands 
of  Indian  workers  must  be  immediately  and 
thoroughly  trained,  and  for  their  training  and 
direction  hundreds  o  foreign  workers  are  now 
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wanted.  The  authority  for  this  great  task  rests 
largely  on  the  Indian  church,  and  the  foreign 
worker  must  go  with  an  entire  willingness  to 
take  a  second  place,  serving  where  he  finds  his 
special  education  and  experience  most  useful. 

The  problem  of  poverty  also  calls  loudly  for  a 
solution,  for  a  certain  degree  of  material  pros¬ 
perity  is  necessary  to  self-respect  and  to  self- 
support  of  the  churches.  Industrial  training  is 
there  ore  especially  important,  and  this  in  the 
lines  suited  to  rural  life,  not  to  the  large 
factory. 

Could  the  Christian  church  ask  for  a  greater 
opportunity?  And  there  are  others.  Nearly 
all  classes  are  now  willing  to  consider  the  claims 
of  Christ.  Evangelists  from  many  different 


provinces  unite  in  testifying  to  the  readiness 
of  the  people,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignor¬ 
ant,  Hindu  and  Moslem,  to  listen  attentively  to 
Christian  preaching  and  conversation  when 
approached  in  a  tactful,  friendly  way. 

OPEN  DOORS  TO  OPPORTUNITY 

HE  new  demand  for  western  goods  and  the 
appreciation  of  American  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  turn  the  popular  mind  toward  the  United 
States. 

The  prominent  and  idealistic  part  taken  by  the 
American  people  in  the  World  War,  in  which  the 
people  of  India  also  accomplished  so  much,  has 
further  opened  the  way  for  American  missionary 
societies  to  help  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 


/  V  ; 


POPULATION 
PER  MISSIONARY 

•  More  than  250,000 
jH  100,000  to  250,000 
[I  50,000  to  100,000 
H  Less  than  50,000 


TOTAL  POPULATION 
INDIA  CEYLON  AND  AFGHANISTAN 


STATUTE  MILES 
o  300  600 


EACH  DOT  CO  =  100,000  PEOPLE 
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The  unselfish  and  successful  work  of  American 
missionaries  for  generations  past  is  being  more 
and  more  appreciated  and  new  efforts  will  be 
welcomed  for  the  sake  of  past  services. 

The  splendid  records  made  by  many  native 
Christians  of  humble  origin  are  now  recognized, 
and  these  workers  are  not  only  tolerated  but 
even  honored.  Examples  are  not  wanting  in 
which  humble,  uneducated  pastors  have  been 
honored  at  death  by  proud  Brahmans  and 
bigoted  Moslems  on  account  of  the  self-denying 
help  they  long  extended  to  all  classes  in  their 
communities. 

OPPORTUNITY  INVOLVES  RISKS 

HESE  opportunities  constitute  a  challenge, 
but  unless  promptly  met  they  mean 
danger.  If  the  masses  of  the  poor,  now  seeking 
admission  to  the  Christian  church  are  not 
received,  they  will  turn  to  Islam  or  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  Hindu  sects  which  are  beginning  to  seek 
them. 

If  they  are  received  into  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  but  are  not  taught  and  cared  for,  they 
will  form  a  dead  and  corrupt  church,  of  which 
the  history  of  earlier  missions  in  India  shows 
only  too  many  unfortunate  examples. 

There  are  students  in  the  universities  whose 
minds  and  hearts  are  opened  to  the  influence 
of  experienced  workers.  If  they  are  not  early 
reached  they  will  probably  turn  to  infidelity 
and  materialism. 

The  rise  of  seditious  plots  has  awakened  the 
government  to  the  danger  of  a  merely  secular 
education  and  has  resulted  in  a  most  liberal 
policy  in  the  encouragement  of  missionary 
schools. 

WORK  UNDER  WAY 

HE  work  now  undertaken  by  Protestant 
missionary  societies  in  India  and  Ceylon 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  figures: 


Total  Protestant  mission¬ 
ary  societies .  126 

American  Protestant  socie¬ 
ties .  34 

Foreign  workers  under  these 
American  societies .  2,277 


Head  stations  under  these 

American  societies . 

Churches  connected  with 
these  societies  on  the  field 
Full  members  of  these 

churches . 

Sunday  schools  of  these 

churches . 

Estimated  appropriations  of 
American  Protestant  so¬ 
cieties  for  1918 . $3,000,000 

NEW  INDICATIONS  OF  HOPE 

IELDS  are  beginning  to  be  transferred  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Indian  church — 
such  as  the  regions  now  occupied  by  the  unde¬ 
nominational  National  Missionary  Society  and 
a  number  of  local  fields  under  various  societies 
in  the  north,  south  and  the  west. 

Active  cooperation  is  increasing  between  mis¬ 
sionary  agencies  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the  giving 
up  of  territory  long  occupied.  This  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  representative 
councils  and  various  committees,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  of  efficiency  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  religious  influence  in  all  directions. 

The  Christian  message  seems  now  generally  to 
be  presented  in  a  more  real  and  positive  way 
than  a  generation  ago.  Dependence  is  being 
placed  more  on  the  inculcation  of  the  truth  in 
history  and  morals  and  less  in  the  denunciation 
of  error;  more  about  Christ  and  less  about 
Krishna. 

All  classes  appear  ready  to  give  attention  to 
the  gospel  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  tact  and  kindness. 

INTENSIVE  EVANGELISM 

ORE  thorough  methods  of  evangelization 
are  now  used  than  formerly.  In  large 
regions  a  definite  week  in  the  year  is  set  apart 
as  “evangelistic  week.”  Preparation  is  made 
by  full  explanation  in  all  the  churches;  by 
assignment  of  neighborhoods  and  of  families 
to  be  visited;  by  small  prayer  meetings  and  by 
addresses  by  experienced  leaders;  and  then 
during  the  appointed  week  all  the  members 
give  as  much  time  as  possible  to  visiting  and  to 
distribution  of  selected  literature. 
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330,940 
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This  method  has  been  widely  and  fruitfully 
used.  Interdenominational  cooperation  is  one 
excellent  feature  of  it.  The  methods  of  itinera¬ 
tion  are  also  improving.  A  large,  carefully 
organized  party  is  made  up,  consisting  of  a 
manager,  groups  of  preachers,  musicians,  Bible- 
women,  and  often  a  medical  missionary.  Good 
music  and  pictures  are  provided.  The  itinerary 
is  made  out  in  advance  for  the  season,  stops 
being  made  at  important  points.  This  method 
is  found  to  attract  much  attention  and  usually 
arouses  little  opposition.  The  practise  might 
the  feudatory  states. 

The  whole  of  British  India  and  Ceylon  is  quite 
open  to  missionary  effort.  So  are  also  most  of 
the  Native  Feudatory  States. 


Though  some  of  the  larger  of  these  states, 
and  the  border  regions  of  Afghanistan,  Nepal 
and  Bhutan  are  closed  to  foreign  missionaries, 
yet  a  large  work  can  be  done  in  a  quiet  way 
through  Indian  Christian  workers  traveling  as 
traders.  By  patience  and  watchfulness  new 
opportunities  may  soon  be  discovered  for  for¬ 
eigners  also  to  enter  such  closed  regions. 

It  will  be  well  to  plan  the  opening  of  a  few 
strong  new  stations  in  this  region. 

CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES 

HE  linguistic  survey  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  government  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in¬ 
digenous  languages  or  dialects.  But  by  a 


HINDU  POPULATION 
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AFGHANISTAN 
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finer  definition  twice  that  number  can  be 
identified. 

The  twelve  languages  which  the  census  of  1911 
reports  as  used  by  five  million  or  more  persons 
each,  are:  Hindi,  96, 000, 000;  Bengali,  48,000,- 
000;  Telugu,  24,000,000  Marathi,  20,000,000; 
Tamil,  18,000,000;  Panjabi,  16,000,000;  Rajas¬ 
thani,  14,000,000;  Gujarati,  11,000,000;  Kana- 
rese,  11,000,000;  Oriya,  10,000,000;  Burmese, 
8,000,000,  and  Malayalam,  7,000,000. 

India  thus  presents  a  far  more  complex  linguis¬ 
tic  situation  than  if  each  state  of  the  American 
union  had  a  different  language.  However,  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  these  tongues  are 
not  sharp  but  overlap  each  other.  The  Urdu, 
or  western  Hindi — as  the  court  language  of 
the  old  Mughal  Empire — acquired  a  great 
precedence  but  now  English  which  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  politics,  trade  and  education,  is 
nearer  than  any  other  to  universal  prevalence 
in  India. 

Though  denationalizing  influences  are  to  be 
regretted,  the  spread  of  the  use  of  the  English 
language  is  immensely  helpful  to  Christian 
missions  as  it  is  to  all  moral  and  civilizing 
tendencies. 

The  linguistic  complexity  of  Indian  life  is  one 
of  the  recognized  hindrances  to  social  and  religi¬ 
ous  progress,  as  is  being  realized  more  and  more 
by  missionary  societies. 

Improvement  in  the  missionaries’  facilities  for 
study  of  the  vernaculars  now  being  contem¬ 
plated  will  undoubtedly  result  in  changes  of 
methods  and  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
Christian  literature. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN 

LITERATURE 

HE  circulation  of  Christian  literature  in 
this  great  Asiatic  region  is  about  the 
simplest  and  the  freest  from  local  hindrances  of 
all  the  major  forms  of  missionary  effort,  and  yet 
it  is  comparatively  a  neglected  enterprise. 
The  work  of  translations,  revision  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  has  been  for  many  years  very 
wisely  left  to  a  single  great  organization,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  works 


through  six  auxiliaries  in  all  sections  of  the 
field  and  in  many  languages,  Indian  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  has  splendidly  demonstrated  the 
helpful  results  of  interdenominational  coopera¬ 
tion. 

Other  societies  also  working  through  twelve  or 
more  important  depots  have  accomplished 
much  by  cooperative  methods  in  literary  work, 
a  department  especially  suitable  to  con¬ 
certed  action.  This  work  is  now  being  pro¬ 
moted  under  plans  made  by  the  Literature 
Committee  of  the  National  Missionary  Council 
of  India  and  by  the  provincial  councils.  Plans 
include  encouragement  to  selected  persons  in 
the  matter  of  linguistic  preparation,  by  assign¬ 
ment  of  tasks  and  by  financial  provision  to 
write,  translate  and  edit  books,  leaflets  and 
articles  on  religious  and  other  subjects  in  many 
languages  and  for  various  classes  of  readers;  the 
improvement  of  existing  Christian  periodicals 
and  the  establishment  of  a  few  new  ones  for 
certain  classes;  improvement  of  publishing  in¬ 
stitutions  by  extension  of  equipment,  and  by 
grants  or  loans  for  working  capital;  improve¬ 
ment  in  advertising  of  literature;  presentation 
of  moral  and  religious  articles  as  advertisements 
in  secular  newspapers,  with  attention  to  result¬ 
ing  personal  inquiries;  and  the  establishment 
of  new  and  better  equipped  depots  for  distri¬ 
bution. 

Missionaries  and  especially  Indian  workers  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  certain  lines  of  thought 
and  familiar  with  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
certain  regions  will  need  to  be  furnished  with 
library  facilities  and  set  apart  for  long  periods 
to  produce  Christian  literature. 

Except  in  rare  cases,  experience  proves  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  suitable  books  written  by 
men  and  women  who  are  already  hard  pressed 
with  the  usual  cares  incident  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  mission  stations.  There  are  thirty 
presses  managed  by  the  Protestant  missions  in 
this  great  region,  besides  a  number  of  others 
closely  related  to  the  missions.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  regular  Christian  periodicals  are 
issued  from  those  presses,  some  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar,  some  in  English,  and  some  in  Anglo- 
vernacular  combinations. 


AFGHANISTAN 

FROM  Afghanistan,  in  ancient  times,  successive  hordes  of  invaders  swept 
through  the  passes  of  the  bleak  and  barren  highlands  of  northwestern  India 
into  the  rich  plains  beyond.  Through  these  passes  came  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Mongols  under  Chinghiz  Khan,  the  Tartars  of  Tamberlane, 
and  finally  the  Mughals  under  Babur  who  founded  the  long  lived  dynasty  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  Mohammedanism  in  India.  Thus  Afghanistan  has  always  held  a 
strategic  position  in  regard  to  the  rich  lands  of  India. 

An  ancient  caravan  line  crosses  Afghanistan  from  Meshed  in  Persia,  by  Herat,  Kabul 
and  the  Khaibar  Pass  to  Peshawar,  with  several  tributary  roads  from  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus  in  the  north,  and  Turkistan  beyond.  Railway  enterprise  has  long  been 
waiting  for  such  an  opportunity  as  may  now  be  expected.  The  railway  connecting 
with  Merv,  and  farther  on  with  the  great  Russian  system,  has  been  extended  south¬ 
ward  to  Kushk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Herat.  The  British  lines  have  reached 
Chaman  on  the  southern  boundary  by  way  of  Quetta,  and  have  come  very  near  the 
Khaibar  Pass  on  the  east,  through  Peshawar. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Afghanistan  became  a  true  buffer  state  because  of  the 
encroachments  of  Russia  towards  the  coveted  peninsula.  As  a  result  of  this  political 
condition  Afghanistan  became  more  of  an  inscrutable  region  that  it  was  duiing 
the  previous  centuries.  Today,  in  spite  01  the  changed  political  situation  since  the 
collapse  of  Russia,  Afghanistan  retains  its  aloofness. 

No  exact  census  or  survey  of  Afghanistan  has  ever  been  made.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  about  245,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  about  6,380,500.  There  are 
five  provinces,  of  which  Kandahar  in  the  southern  part  is  the  largest  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  while  Kabul  in  the  eastern  region  contains  the  capital  and  more  than  half 
the  population.  The  government  seat  of  the  Amir,  as  the  ruler  with  absolute  powei 

is  termed,  is  at  Kabul. 

Missionary  enterprise,  ever  fearless  in  its  pioneer  spirit,  has  been  foiced  to  omit 
Afghanistan  from  its  world  parish  because  of  the  fierce,  fanatical  attitude  of  the 
Afghan  rulers,  and  the  strict  neutrality  of  the  British  in  India  because  of  political 
conditions.  But  two  or  three  Europeans,  from  sheer  economic  or  medical  necessity, 
have  been  invited  by  the  Afghan  rulers  to  reside  at  Kabul.  Restrictions,  however, 
are  still  enforced  as  to  the  ingress  of  traders  from  the  east,  and  the  only  means  of 
approach  left  open  in  through  Persia,  from  the  important  mission  station  of  Meshed. 
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A  MOSLEM  FORTRESS 

HE  vast  majority  of  the  Afghans  are  of  the 
Sunni  sect  of  Islam,  but  there  are  some 
powerful  Shiah  communities  with  strong  affilia¬ 
tions  with  Shiah  Persia.  In  spite  of  the  fanati¬ 
cism  which  is  latent  and  ready  to  express  itself 
against  any  European  or  native  Christian  in¬ 
fluences,  yet  the  religious  sects  of  Sunni  and 
Shiah  exhibit  none  of  that  intense  sectarianism 
which  is  found  among  the  Moslems  of  India. 
The  natives  of  the  mountainous  province  of 
Kafiristan  are  non-Moslem  pagans  The  most 
fanatical  Afghan  district  is  Zamindewar  in  the 
Kabu  province.  In  Afghanistan,  however,  a 
rigorous  law  punishes  the  profession  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  its  subjects  with  death. 

The  language  of  Afghanistan,  like  that  of  the 
frontier  tribes  on  the  hinterland  of  India  is 
Pashtu,  though  Persian  is  the  language  of  the 
court  and  nobility.  There  is  only  one  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  Afghan  language,  and 
the  standard  of  literacy  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  very  low. 

None  the  less  the  impact  of  the  west  has  been 
felt  in  this  isolated  mountainous  country,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  World  War.  Afghan  traders 
have  constantly  penetrated  into  the  most 
remote  bazaars  of  India,  and  are  a  familiar 
sight  in  many  of  its  great  cities  which  rival  those 
of  Europe  and  America.  Moslem  pilgrims  pass¬ 
ing  through  Persia,  Sunnis  to  distant  Mecca, 
and  especially  the  Shiahs  to  their  great  shrine 
at  Kerbela,  have  also  largely  contributed 
toward  breaking  down  the  time  honored  in¬ 
sularity  of  Afghanistan. 

THE  FIRST  CONTACT 

UT  it  is  through  the  famous  mission  at 
Bannu,  always  to  be  associated  with  that 
great  and  gallant  Christian  gentleman,  Dr.  T. 
L.  Pennell,  who  contracted  blood  poisoning 
from  an  Afghan  patient  and  gave  his  life  for  the 
Afghan  cause,  that  the  greatest  hope  may  be 
expressed  for  a  future  development  of  this  in¬ 
scrutable  field .  Christianity  produced  a  Pennell, 
and  the  mission  field  is  constantly  being  re¬ 
cruited  with  dauntless  workers  of  Pennell’s 
mould.  Another  missionary  scholar  like  Loewen- 
thal,  who  first  mastered  Pashtu  and  the  Afghan 


dialects,  will  be  forthcoming.  In  1911  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Bannu  treated  nearly  90,000  Afghan 
patients.  Thus  at  Bannu,  and  the  similar 
medical  stations  maintained  by  the  British 
missions  at  Hoti  Mardan  Peshawar  and 
Quetta,  the  approach  for  Afghanistan  from  the 
Indian  border  has  already  been  prepared. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  future  will  bring  some 
relaxation  of  the  Indian  governmental  policy 
of  neutrality  It  was  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
martyr  Pennell,  that  some  day  he  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  vast  Afghan  parish  where 
his  prestige  had  already  spread;  and  changed 
political  and  economic  conditions  may  bring 
about  a  speedy  realization  of  this  desire  by  men 
of  like  vision.  At  Meshed,  in  Persia,  on  the 
northwestern  border  of  Afghanistan  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterian  Mission  has  a  medical  station 
where  a  valuable  propaganda  in  evangelical 
literature  is  being  conducted.  During  1917, 
Afghan  merchants  purchased  1,791  copies  of 
the  Bible  at  the  Meshed  mission.  Thus  the 
western  gate  to  Afghanistan  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  missionaries.  When  the 
hour,  which  is  not  far  distant,  arrives  for  the 
breaking  down  of  the  last  barrier  to  Christian 
enterprise,  from  the  eastern  gate  near  India  and 
from  the  western  gate  at  Meshed  the  soldiers 
of  Christ  will  advance  to  storm  the  Moslem 
stronghold  of  bigotry  and  superstition. 

SPIRITUAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
REMEDIES 

THE  chief  methods  of  approach  must  be 
through  medical  relief  coupled  with  litera¬ 
ture.  The  medieval  medical  notions  prevailing 
in  all  Moslem  lands  are  slowly  but  surely  losing 
their  hold  on  their  superstitious  adherents  be¬ 
cause  of  the  efficient  treatment  dispensed  at 
mission  stations.  The  curiosity  of  secluded 
races  like  the  Afghans  is  insatiable.  Too  long 
they  have  suffered  physical  tortures  from  the 
quackeries  of  their  mullahs  or  fanatical  priests, 
while  such  spiritual  tortures  as  are  familiar  in 
ghazism,  or  the  homicidal  frenzy  induced  by  the 
mullahs  in  their  fanatical  supporters  against 
non-Moslems  on  the  borders  of  India,  can  only 
be  superseded  by  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature.  This  good 
seed  germinates  and  bears  fruit. 


CENTRAL  ASIA 


CENTRAL  ASIA 

UNDER  this  head  is  included  that  region  of  the  late  Russian  Empire  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  west  of  Chinese  Turkistan  and  north  of  Persia, 
Afghanistan  and  Kashmir,  containing  five  territories:  the  Transcaspian, 
Turkistan,  the  Steppes,  Bokhara  and  Khiva. 

Central  Asia  is  a  comparatively  little  known  region  of  lofty  mountains,  plateaux  and 
of  rolling,  grassy  plains,  with  an  area  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  square  miles 
(over  a  third  that  of  the  United  States),  and  a  population  of  nearly  fifteen  million. 
It  was  from  this  region  that  the  great  Aryan  migration  of  some  three  thousand  years 
ago  started  into  India. 

Though  several  million  Russian  colonists  have  recently  settled  in  Central  Asia  yet 
life  here  has  preserved  much  of  its  primeval  simplicity.  Turkistan  has  capacity  for 
great  development,  yet  the  tribes  of  the  steppes  are  true  to  their  ancient  nomadic 
instincts,  and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  they  find  pasture  and  water  for  their 

flocks. 

The  Russian  railways,  connecting  Tashkend,  through  Orenburg,  with  the  great 
Siberian  line,  and  linking  Merv  through  Krasnovodsk  with  the  Caspian  steamers 
for  Baku,  have  brought  a  touch  of  western  civilization.  The  trading  towns,  like 
Tashkend,  Samarkhand  and  Bokhara,  gather  in  by  caravan  the  agricultural  products 
from  the  plains  and  distribute  the  from  Europe  received  by  mail. 

Islam  for  many  centuries  has  had  almost  undisputed  sway  in  Central  Asia  and  has 
shown  its  usual  fruits  of  moral  and  social  putrefaction.  The  touch  of  Christianity 
through  the  Russian  Church  has  proved  inadequate  to  break  the  old  chains  and  set 
the  people  free.  Like  the  spot  of  calm  at  the  center  of  a  cyclone  this  region  has 
remained  quiet  while  the  outer  world  was  worn  with  the  World  War.  Even  the 
breakdown  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  succeeding  chaos  have  stirred  only  slight 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  its  slow  current. 

Yet  these  changes  are  but  the  beginning  of  the  penetration  of  these  retreats  with  the 
irresistible  modern  activity,  commercial,  educational  and  religious.  Not  even  this 
ancient  hermit  people  can  much  longer  live  to  itself.  The  impact  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  felt:  either  with  the  indulgences  and  vices  that  always  go  with 
western  trade  in  its  oriental  invasions,  or  else  with  the  uplift  of  the  Christian  message 
of  peace  and  power,  with  its  schools,  books,  healing,  new  hope  and  lofty  purpose. 
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Where  Barriers  Meet:  CENTRAL  ASIA 


STUDYING  THE  KORAN 

CHOOLS  throughout  Central  Asia  are 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  groups  at  the 
mosques,  studying  the  Koran.  This  of  course 
is  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  which  has  thus  gained 
a  wide  currency  as  the  medium  of  culture.  The 
Russian  language  also  has  come  to  be  used  in 
the  courts  and  official  circles. 

Out  on  the  plains  and  in  the  villages,  where 
simple  life,  strenuous  labor  and  wholesome  food 
make  vigorous  muscles  and  stout  hearts,  nature 
heals  up  wounds  quickly,  and  the  fevers  and 
other  maladies  are  countered  by  simple  tra¬ 
ditional  remedies,  with  superstitious  obser¬ 
vances  and  stoic  endurance.  In  the  crowded 
towns  however,  where  dirt  and  self-indulgence 
prevail,  where  the  causes  of  disease  are  stronger 
and  resistance  is  weaker,  the  need  of  medical 
relief  and  of  sanitary  reform  is  most  acute. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  medical  missionary  work  will 
surely  be  found  to  meet  human  needs,  and  to 
lead  to  an  attentive  reception  of  the  gospel. 

PHYSICIANS?  WHERE? 

VEN  though  Moslem  usage  makes  the 
women,  at  least  those  of  the  higher  classes, 
inaccessible  to  male  physicians,  still  large 
classes  could  be  at  once  reached  by  them,  and 
women  physicians  would  soon  be  able  to  enter 
many  doors  now  closed. 

As  among  Moslems  elsewhere,  the  more  open 
and  direct  methods  of  evangelization  are  im¬ 
practicable  in  the  pioneer  stage.  Yet  much  can 
be  done  by  personal  intercourse  in  the  home  of 
the  Christian  worker,  at  the  shops,  in  the 
market-place,  by  distribution  of  literature,  by 
lectures  to  small  groups,  with  music  and  pic¬ 
tures  and  by  elementary  schools  both  for 
children  and  for  adults. 

In  this  old  attic,  up  next  to  the  roof  of  the 
world,  there  will  be  found  a  desire  for  knowledge 
of  the  West  with  its  busy  ways  and  its  magnetic 
power.  Even  here  the  news  of  the  World  War 
has  penetrated,  and  the  American  part  in  the 
decision  for  democratic  rule  in  Europe  is  be¬ 
coming  known.  This  will  add  weight  to  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  American  missionary 
and  of  his  Persian,  Chinese  or  Indian  brother  as 
he  comes  with  the  new  evangel. 


BOOKS  IN  NATIVE  SPEECH 

HE  need  of  linguistic  and  literary  prepara¬ 
tion  is  quite  as  strong  here  as  in  other  great 
fields.  No  foreigner  can  do  much  to  influence 
the  religous,  moral  and  domestic  ideas  of  these 
tribes  unless  he  understands  their  religion, 
languages  and  customs.  Nor  will  Christian 
books  and  papers  have  much  influence  unless 
written  in  the  domestic  speech  of  the  people. 
The  Bible  is  available  in  such  current  tongues 
as  the  Arabic,  Turkish  and  Russian,  but  several 
new  versions  and  many  books  and  leaflets  will 
at  once  be  needed. 

ACCESSIBLE  FIELD 

HE  Central  Asian  field  is  accessible  to 
Protestant  missionaries  mainly  through 
Persia  on  the  south-west  and  through  China  on 
the  east.  It  has  occasionally  been  explored  by 
evangelistic  workers,  but  the  only  permanent 
work  now  going  on,  so  far  as  is  known  at  this 
writing,  is  being  conducted  by  the  Brethren,  of 
England,  the  body  sometimes  known  as 
“Christian  Missions  in  Many  Lands,”  which 
has  one  or  two  small  stations  in  Turkistan. 

Because  of  its  central  situation,  and  from  its 
being  on  the  railway  and  in  a  comparatively 
dense  population,  this  is  a  suitable  place  for 
opening  work.  Turkestan  has  about  sixteen 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  as  compared  with 
nine  for  the  whole  of  these  five  territories.  A 
strong  missionary  center  might  well  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  Tashkend  and  there  are  several  other 
sections  which  might  be  opened  within  the  near 
future,  as  the  cities  of  Bokhara  (with  about 
75,000  inhabitants),  Turkistan,  Samarkhand, 
Merv,  Khiva  and  Khokan. 

Strong  medical  centers  might  be  early  estab¬ 
lished,  and  evangelistic,  educational  and  literary 
effort  undertaken  as  fast  as  conditions  warrant. 
Special  preparation  would  obviously  be  required 
in  the  Arabic  language  and  in  the  Moslem  faith, 
and  nearly  every  station  should  have  some 
workers  equipped  in  the  Russian  language  and 
in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. 
This  might  prove  an  effective  flank  movement 
on  Afghanistan,  which  is  still  closed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Chtistian  approaches  from  the  side  of 
India. 
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